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possessed, and which makes his best passages remind us of
the marvellous malleability of some precious metals.
Anyone who will take the trouble to work himself fairly
into the story will end by admitting Richardson's power.
Sir George Trevelyan records and corroborates a well-known
anecdote told by Thackeray from Macaulay's lips. A whole
station was infected by the historian's zeal for ' Clarissa.' It
worked itself up into a 'passion of excitement/ and all the
great men and their wives fought for the book, and could
hardly read it for tears. 'The critic must observe that
Macaulay had a singular taste for reading even the trashiest
novels j and, that probably an Indian station at that period
was in respect of such reading like a thirsty land after a long
drought. For that reason it reproduced pretty accurately
the state of society in which ' Clarissa' was first read, when
there were as yet no circulating libraries, and the winter
evenings were long in the country and the back parlours of
tradesmen's shops. Probably, a person eager to enjoy
Richardson's novels now would do well to take them as his
only recreation for a long holiday in a remote place and
pray for steady rain. On those conditions, he may enter
into the old spirit. And the remark may suggest one moral,
for one ought not to conclude an article upon Richardson
without a moral. It is that a purpose may be a very
dangerous thing for a novelist in so far as it leads him to
try means of persuasion not appropriate to his art; but
when, as with Richardson, it implies a keen interest in an /
imaginary world, a desire to set forth in the most forcible!
way what are the great springs of action of human beings by
showing them under appropriate situations, then it may be
a source of such power of fascination as is exercised by the
greatest writers alone.